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EDITED BY WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. | Lawrie Tatum, Agent for the Kiowas and 


il » | Camanches, was present, and made a state- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, |ment of the condition and wants of the In- 
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BY ALICE LEWIS. | kind of provisions faraie hed for their sub- 
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each. Quarterly postage on this paper, t paid quarterly | without the substitution of wheat flour for 
or yearly in advance, at the Post-office addressed, 5 cts ° : . ‘ ‘a . ‘ 
. |eorn, (which is furnished them in the grain,) 
CONTENTS. giving each Indian the same rations asa 
The Associated Executive Committee of Friends on In- soldier (1124 lbs. flour for 100 days.) Seri- 
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The London Friends \ssociations 134| mittee was also informed that the Indians 
Eprrorta :—“ It Sees to the Er yw Forcible are game nf Bist aiuls . — od 
lies Whadiin~Shantin thepettnn--+<c--0--<cear-vcee 30D-O00 under care of Brinton Darlington were simi- 
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Square Monthly Meeting, lowa «----+---+--.eecsseeee 188 Agent Tatum also informed that he needs 
| ee ae ose Lawrence Journ. 158 | the assistance of two men in distributing pro- 
onseerated Looking-Glasses «-+--««++-«++ ««+H Crosby aon : : : : 
Poetry:—The Loved and Lost ----- Bay lengnshvatedaces 143 | visions, and theservices of a clerk; as he is 
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now discharging duties greater than one man 
can long perform. He has contracted for 
fencing a large quantity of land broken up 
the past se: son for the ind ans, but since do- 
Met by appointment at Plainfield, Ind., on|ingso has been informed by the the Depart- 
Fourth day, Ninth month 22d, 1869, and| ment that there are no funds now available 
closed its sittings on the afternoon of the fol-| for the purpose. The Indians under his care 
lowing day. also need a physician, to which they are en- 
In ‘the absence of the Clerk, Charles F. | titled by treaty 
Coffin performed his duties. The subject of the education of the Indians, 
A minute from the Committee of Iowa! and the present condition of the tribes under 
Yearly Meeting on Indian Affairs informed | our charge in reference to it, claimed atten. 
of the appointment of Jos. D. Hoag asa mem-| tion, and George K. Jenkins, David Hunt, 
ber of this Committee, in place of Enoch | Benjamin H. Wright and Edward Earle 
Hoag. The members of the Committee, with | were appointed a Committee on Education, 
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one exception, were present either in person |and were directed to learn the condition of 


or by substitute duly accredited. the several tribes, and the engagements made 
Very interesting reports from Thomas} with them by the Government, in this respect. 
Wistar of his recent visit to the Indian tribes| They will report to the Clerk of this Com- 
located in Kansas, and from John Butler and | mittee as soon as practicable, with a definite 
Achilles Pugh of their visit to the Kiowa and plan of ope rations. 
Camanche Agency and the Cheyenne and The subject of the payment of annuities in 
Arapahoe Agency, (both in the Territory | mone y to the Wi ichitas and afl ited bands, 
south of Kansas,) were received and read;! as suggested by them through our visiting 


also one from Enoch Hoag, Superintendent, | Committee, was considered, and the Commit- 
giving detailed information concerning the| tee united in judgment that it is not « < pedi- 


several tribes under his care. ixtracts|ent that such payment should be made 
from these reports are reserved for a future | money. 
number. ) ' Charles F. Coffin, Edward W 
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and Francis T. King were appointed to ren- 
der advice and assistance to Enoch Hoag, 
Superintendent, in reference to the safe keep- 
ing and transmission of the funds which may 
come into his hands; and were directed to 
give him such instructions as they may think 
necessary. 

The following records were made as the 
judgment of the Executive Committee, and 
the Clerk was directed so to notify the Super 


intendent, and through him the Agents, of 


the Central Superintendency : 

1. Agents should in every instance where 
practicable reside upon, or adjacent to, the 
reservations which they have in charge, and 
when for want of necessary buildings they 
cannot do so at once, they should provide as 
soon as possible to do so. 

2. No agent should engage in other busi- 
ness, or be directly or indirectly concerned in 
trading operations, or participants in profits 
of business conducted with the Indians by 
traders licensed by the agents, but their time 
should be devoted exclusively to the duties 


of their office and the welfare of the Indians. | 
If found deficient in either of these respects, | 


they will be immediately reported for dis- 
charge. 


3. Care should be taken by all agents not} 


to commit themselves by accepting free tickets 
over railroads, or otherwise, so as to prevent 
their freedom of action in any case which may 
concern such railroads or their officers. 
Francis T. King, Thomas Wistar, Benja- 
min Tatham, John B. Garrett and Charles F. 


Coffin were appointed to visit Washington as | 


occasion may require, and to lay before the 
Government the following subjects, and such 


others as may from time to time arise, and | 


report to each meeting of this Committee: 

1. The change of rations desired by the In- 
dians under care of Agents Tatum and Dar- 
lington. 

2. The need of a clerk and two aids in dis- 
tributing rations, for each of those Agents. 

3. The need of increased appropriations for 
fencing and farming in those Agencies. 

4. The request of the Cheyennes for the re- 
lease of members of that tribe held by the 
United States as prisoners of war. 

5. The request of the Arapahoes for a sepa- 
rate reservation. 

6. Similar request of the Wichitas and 
affiliated bands. 

7. Proposed discontinuance of the Osage 
River Agenev. . 

8. Jurisdiction over tribes removed to the 
limits of the Southern Superintendency. 

9. Improper exposure of provisions, &c., 
intended for the Indians. 

The Friends appointed at last meeting to 
receive, consider and approve nominations 
for farmers and other employées, made a writ- 
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ten report, and were continued to the service ; 
‘and Agents were again directed to be careful 
| to submit the names of all persons proposed 
for appointment as farmers and mechanics, 
and other suberdinate officers and employées, 
| (except teachers, who are to be approved by 
| our Committee on Education), to this sub-com- 
mittee for approval, before forwarding them 
to the Department. 

Condensed from the Committee’s minutes, 

Joun B. Garrett, Clerk, 


~<-> 
For Friends’ Review. 
COMPLETENESS OF CHARACTER. 

|I have read with some interest Dr. Harts- 
| horne’s essay on Completeness of Character, 
jand should have been pleased if, in some 
| points, he had been more definite and prac- 
| tical. He says, “Were one to try thus to 
| place perfection or completeness of character, 
|} asa goal for the mind’s conception, it may be 
| hard, in view of its distance, to say or know 
| just what or where it is.” Not taking upon 
| me to controvert this position, or at least to 
say positively that it is erroneous, the follow- 
ing remarks may be looked upon rather as 
suggestions or questions bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

Character in its most genera] sense may be 
defined as a mark by which one thing is dis- 
|tinguished from another. The lion has a 
character, the lamb has a character; the 
eagle has a chatacter, the dove has a charac- 
ter ; and these characters are all complete, all 
perfect, and we may say, all different. If the 
lion should become mild and gentle in all its 
actions, should refuse animal food and eat 
| grass,—if the lamb should begin to kill and 
eat other animals, and take upon itself the 
habits of the lion,—we should say that boti 
these animals had lost their characters. The 
characters of both, as such, would be incom- 
plete, imperfect, destroyed. The same is true 
of any animal or of any substance in nature. 
If a drug, by exposure to air or heat, or in 
any other way, medically or chemically, 
should become inert or changed, we might say 
it had lost its character. 

The term character as applied to persons 
does not differ in meaning, but is said by 
Worcester to be “the assemblage of qualities 
|which distinguish one person from another.” 
So far as the physique is concerned, different 
constitutions have, of course, different charac- 
| ters ; and so far as the physical manifestations 
are in accordance with that difference of or- 
ganization, all these may be said to be com- 
plete or perfect. These matters, so far as they 
are independent of the will, certainly manifest 
themselves in a natural, and therefore a per- 
fect manner. 

This question, then, is narrowed down to 
that of perfection iz man as a moral agent, or 
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of man as a being having a free will and a| proaching Kingston, E. W. felt an intimation 
sense of duty; for I cannot conceive of a moral | of duty to have a meeting with the people 
agent, except in connection with both sense of| there; but being the time of the Supreme 
duty and freedom of will. Is not, then, a| Court, and the Chief Judge and a number of 
moral agent, the manifestation of whose will | the great men of that country being in town, 
is in accordance with his sense of duty, per-| she gave way to reasoning, concluding that if 
fect? or has not such a being a complete char- | once on board and set off, the concern might 
acter? This definition, I believe, will hold | pass away. Accordingly in the morning, com- 
through all degrees of barbarism and civili-| ing to the water-side to embark, the same 
zation. The perfection of character in any in- captain with whom they (she and compan- 
dividual m m is the accordance of his wil! with| ions) had crossed before, ‘being about to take 
his sense of duty. Of course, then, what is|them on board, found one of the horses re- 
perfection in one man is not perfection in an- | fused to be led. After using considerable en- 
other. | denvers himself and with the assistance of 
And here we are brought to that doctrine | other men to force the horse on, and all with- 
which I regard as one of the cardinal prin-| out effect, he queried if it were not the same 
ciples of the Society of Friends—* That the | horse which had been so remarkably tracta- 
grace of God, which brings salvation, hath| ble before. In relating the circumstance, 
appeared to all men, teaching us that denying Elizabeth said she stood in amazement; she 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live saw the cause, and, to use her own expression, 
soberly, righteously and godly in the present | “ [saw that I was Jonah.” However, they 
world,” The man who hearkens to this grace,| hoisted the horse on board by means of 
follows and obeys it, in my opinion, has a tackle, and preceeded with a fair prospect a 
verfect character. I speak now of this matter | little way, when a friend asking the captain 
} } } } 
only as a question of definition; as to- the) how long he thought it might take to reach 
possibility, difficulty and rarity of its attain-| the other side, was answered, probably half an 
ment there is probably no differeace of|hour; when presently a tremendous storm 
opinion. | arose, and they appeared every moment like- 
The same definition will hold, if, with the|ly to be swallowed up in the waves. In this 
author of the address recently delivered before | awful situation they remained from about 
the Alumni at Haverford, we adopt the belief| eight t» twelve o'clock. The captain said he 
of the progress of the species and its infinite | had Attended that ferry about ‘thirty years, 
approximation toward the likeness of God, and had never seen the like; and that there 
yg, |must be some cause. KE, W.’s companion 
—_ then coming to her where she sat overwhelmed 
ANECDOTE OF ELIZABETH WALKER. with confusion, told her she must give up to 
= aed ‘ ; : Ire le lites bélee euave am 
The following interesting relation being com- | '* oe the g) live ld Pore ae = he 
municated by Elizabeth H. Walker to our jeopardy. “1h — on ‘hin bien a. h - 
— 4 ‘ > . = ‘e r t r 2 > 
aged friend Samuel Gummere,* was by him | ¥® ad oe Oni ‘d oo “i hi states 
. . . ¢ . ‘ > € ( a 3 , = 
thought worthy of being committed to writ- ae es aptain 1 so ‘ly aeSarR 
° ° ‘ . ° . . r fas answere Fas e ‘ 7 possi- 
ing, as an instructive instance of Divine power ble't ™ a 2 a om - ¢ ae yg 
2 ° ° . > » ° a A ° y > 2 ay 
manifested in the conducting of events to the | "4° & return to for P - i | Waencs they 4 
fulfilment of his own requirings when human | “2™e 4 - oo See n being queries 
: er 7 : ° with whether there was no other point he 
reasoning has so operated as to induce the id » (thew } till] the C 
: ) ach, (they being s ‘ > a- 
creature to shrink from and even endeavor to di . von ok : 1 ms vol ; “ ‘bly 
nm ° > 2 re » ti > > 088 
act counter to apprehended duty. The first |‘ se ay Ki vhs ‘N, - Ys it a ee aay 
e c 5 e g’s NAVY ) é 
circumstance may apbear not very remarka- A raconat Sane ae wry oon i th ” 
: ‘ht : American vessel was pe 2 ant re. 
ble, yet as connected with future events seems | A™erican Veasal WS permitied 0 TANG Were 
: : The place being near, and the sentinel on 
proper to retain. i in full 2 Elizabet} eal 
. . . gus new 4 zabe say : > re = 
Coming to Lake Ontario to cross in order | BU4PC 1D Tull view, Maizabeti says she reco 
eae See ee Rial \ lected that she had been a subject to the 
to perform a religious visit in Upper Canada, 
, King of England, and did not know that she 
when about to go on board the sloop, the cap- had d thi to forfeit | : 
° ° a ai . ad done Vy ing ) e ( rnis; sne 
tain taking one of the carriage horses by the a — Jon dil ‘ - i 7 h a 5 a 
. . et <i erefore desire > capte i > senti- 
reins and leading him in, the other horse fol- | ‘CTCtore “esired the captain to hati the senti 
lowed on board of his own accord. at which nel with his trumpet and inform him that one 
€ Ss > @ . . ’ . 
. of his Majesty’s subjects was on board, and 
the captain seeming to marvel, was answered, ite ie) Meas oe a ce 
° ' Ine stress sire ner SS10 é : 
the horse was used to crossing waters. After ory aaeeens ee | a hi " O am , 
. . *-* . . y oO , { sy ‘or $ e l rs } t 
having performed the visit in prospect in that 7 oe eee See oe a ae 
: allow it, as it would be at the -peril of his life. 
country, and oa about to return, on ap- 2 eo. as 
aa He was then queried of whether there was 
‘ a oP} 1Cer ¢ > lare as - 
*This Friend was a weighty minister, the father | ?”Y Superior officer at the place, and he an 
of the late John and S. R. Gummere, Rachel Kim- swered that the admiral was there. It was 
ber, &c. ‘desired that he might be informed that one of 
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the King’s subjects being = Ginvens onl dan- | 
ger, did not ask it as a favor, but claimed as | 
aright to receive protection. A sloop was| 
then sent out to bring them ashore. Being 
landed with their baggage, &c., they had an 
interview with the admiral and some other 
great men, among whom was the judge before | 
mentioned. She informed them of her desire | 
to have a meeting, to which they readily as- | 
sented, and concluded for it to be held at| 
what they called the Church ; and a mesgen- | 
ger was sent to obtain the privilege, who re- 
turned with the answer that the priest was | 
gone from home and the key was lost, so that 
they y could not get entrance. The judge then 
said that should not disappoint their having | 
a meeting. There being a large ball-room in 
the place, they set about preparing it for 
the purpose and giving notice of the meet- | 
ing. At three o’clock, about two hours from | 
their landing, a large number being assem- | 
bled, a satisfactory meeting was held; after | 
which, they being retired to quarters for the | 
night, the judge sent his footman to inquire | 
whether he might be permitted to pay them a 
visit, and was answered that if he had aaa 
sire so to do there would be no objection. He | 
came, and in conversation informed them 
that he being an Englishman, and brought | 
up in what is termed high life, had also been | 
in several considerable stations under Gov- | 
ernment, and that with respect to religion, he | 
had been an Episcopalian, a Roman Catholic | 
and a Presbyterian, but now he believed he | 
had all yet to learn; and herewith seemed in- 
clined to drop the subject as respecting him. 
self; but Elizabeth thought (though he en- 
deavored to give conversation a different 
turn) that there was still something throb. | 
bing in his heart that had not yet come out. 
At length he said he had been a great perse- 
cutor, he bei sing a colonel in the “military as 
well asa civil judge; had been severe with 
Friends on account of their non-compliance 
with military requisitions. He said he had 
done it in the integrity of his heart, suppos- 
ing their refusal to proceed from obstinacy ; | 
but now was satisfied they acted from princi- 
ple, and he was therefore determined to per- 
secute them no more; and as respected w hat | 
was past, all the restitution he saw in his) 
power to make, and which was his determina- | 
tion to fulfil, was, that when any Friend came | 
that way with certificates, and desired to have 
meetings among them, it should be his part | 
to make way for them. The next morning | 
they came again to the water to cross, and 
the men who had the preceding day assisted in | 
getting the horse on board again offered their 
assistance. “No,” said the captain, “ the | 
work is now done, I can take him myself ;’ 
and taking hold of the bridle led him gently | | 
in, 





Some time after, the troubles between the 
two countries taking place, Elizabeth was de- 
sirous to know whether this great man had 
kept the promise he had so solemnly made not 
to persecute Friends for their religious testi- 
mony, and was informed that within his juris- 
diction only one member had suffered on that 
account, and that he had not in time in- 
| formed them that he was a member, neither 
did his conduct bespeak him to be one. 

waite 
JAMES OWEN’s VISIT TO NORWAY, ETC. 
(EXTRACTS FROM I. SHARP’S JOURNAL. ) 

Hjoring is the most northerly town of Jut- 
land. and thither we proceeded on See md-day 
morning, the 16th of Eighth month, taking 
our seats in the mail, which passes over an 
excellent road, through a district without 
| hedges or fences and almost destitute of trees, 
The soil for the most part is very sandy, in- 
terspersed with large tracts of boggy ‘land, 
which appear to offer an inexhaustible supply 
of fuel. The people look remarkably healthy, 
and are generally well dressed. The farms 
are extensive, but their cultivation appears 

rapable of great improvement. We had with 
us the company of Mads Larsen, a young 
| man professing with Friends, with whom we 
have been much interested: he works with 
his own hands during the week as a shoe- 
maker or in farm work, and Jabors for his 
Lord as ability is afforded on First-day in 
word and doctrine. His pecuniary resources 
are small, and we believe his work of faith 


vhas been owned and blessed by the Guod 
| Shepherd. 
‘on a man and his wife who professed with 


| Friends; 


Iv the afternoon a call was made 


and in the evening, at seven, about 
100 assembled in response to a general invita- 


‘tion: the meeting was solid and settled, and 


no doubt rested on our minds of having been 
rightly directed to this extreme point, al- 
though involving a considerable amount of 
travel to get at it. We left the following 


|morning a little before eight, prior to which 
‘three individuals professing with 


Friends 
called at our lodgings, to whom James Owen 


| addressed a few parting words of loving coun- 
isel. The day was fine, and after a pleasant 


ride we got back to Aalborg about two. In 
the evening there was a religious gathering at 
Neil Madsen’s. The 107th Psalm was re: ad, 
and, atter a tine of brief silence, prayer was 
vocally offered for a parting blessing, and on 
behalf of a younger brother, engaged in his 
own land to labor in word and doc trine, &e. 


| James Owen’s address was of an individual 


character, and his voice was subsequeutly 
heard in prayer. It was about ten when the 
little company, thus assembled in a small up- 
per room, pees I trust it may be said 
grateful and glad of heart for the mercies of 


| the day. 





of 











On the morning of Fourth-day, 
month 18th, the niail started punctually as 
the clock struck five. 
away, and the day proved fine and warm. 
In the harvest-field the reapers were busily at 
work, and many an interesting and animat- 
ing scene was presented as we passed along; 
a great desire, however, appears in the minds 
of many for emigration, and thousands upon 
thousands have already left for the more fer- 
tile west. We reached Randers about one, 
and in the evening a second meeting was held 
in the house of Rasmus K. Kheer: about 
fifteen being present, more or less professing 
with Friends. This little company was lovy- 
ingly addressed by James Owen, whose mind 
had been introduced into dee ‘p sympathy for 
them and for those of this class scattered up 
and down in this land, and they were en- 
couraged to believe that, if they continued 
faithful to their Lord and leader, brighter 
days are in store for them. We left Randers 


the following morning, and reached Veile| 
about half past one. Through the kindneds 


of B. Smith, the Wesleyan Chapel was placed 
at the service of our friend, and at eight, the 
time appointed, was already pretty well filled 
—nearly 200 persons asse mbled. The meet- 
ing, which was conside rably larger than the 
one held here last week, was an open and re- 
lieving time, and left abundant cause to say, 
“The Lord hath not forgotten to be gracious.’ 

The following morning, Eighth month 20th 
we were kindly entertained at breakfast at 
the house of G. Lovegrove; our kind friend, 
B. Smith, the Wesleyan minister above named, 
being also there. Before we left the table, 
James Owen was engaged in prayer ; and per- 
haps it is not too much to say, that this lit- 
tle blending of the social and the religious, 
where our owi mother was unde rstood 
without interpreting, proved a season of re- 
freshment to the body and the soul. At 8.45 
we left by rail for F rederecia, at which place 
are six Friends, who regularly meet for divine 
worship on First-day and ‘also during the 
week. For this little company we felt much 
interested, and the time spent thus among 
them proved to our mutual comfort. From 
hence we passed forward by rail and reached 
Hadersleben, and at five feasted on the let 
ters which awaited our arrival there. No 
meeting is kept up at this place, but there 
are several residing there whuose views are 
much in accordance with those of our religi- 
ous Society. 

Seventh-day, the 21st, was much oceupied | i 
in arranging for two meetings on the morrow. 


tonque 


Three times we had to appear at the office of 
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The mist soon cleared | 


the burgomast« r before our object Was € fie cted. 


We were treated with great civility, but were 
entirely unable to obtain permission for any 





meeting before four o’clock in the afternoon. ' 
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Eighth null ‘20d, First. day.—In va morn- 
ing a small meeting was held at the house of 
Niels Nielsen, and we afterwards called on 
an afflicted sister—poor, lame, and in great 
suffering, but who said with tears, instructive- 
ly and submissively, “ Nothing has been laid 
upon me for which strength has not been 
riven me bear.’ She was ack lressed by 
James Owen, in the language of symp: athy 
and encouragement—few of the calls which 
we have made have left a deeper impression 
on our minds, the supporting power of Divine 
gface being instructively manifest. In a pub- 
lic hall hired for the occasion, two meetings 
were held, one at four o’clock and the other 
at seven o'clock ; they were attended by much 
proving and the exercise of faith, but were 
held to satisfaction; and thus closed peace- 
fully the service which was, I thankfully be- 
lieve and trust, ordered of the Lord and 
owned by Him in Jutland and Schleswig. 
On the following morning we parted with our 
friend Reier Reierson, who as interpreter had 
been with us many weeks, and who was about 
to return to Stavanger, vidi Copenhagen ; at 
noon we left for Hamburg, and reached that 
city about ten o’clock at night. 

On Fourth-day we were present at the 
usual mid-week meeting at Minden, and on 
Sixth-day two meetings were held at Berlin ; 
Louis Rasche and F. A. Finka bearing us 
company from Minden, the latter as interpre- 


,|ter. At Berlin we received much kindness 


from Clement Achard, the Wesleyan minis- 
ter, the use having been generous sly granted 
by him of the commodious and excellent place 
of worship belonging to the Wesleyans, where- 
in a good solid meeting was held, with which 
he expressed his full satisfaction. There was 
much in our being at Berlin calculated to 
awaken deep feeling and to ponder well the 
pathway of our feet, so that a peaceful re- 
lease in returning from thence was cause for 
reverent thankfulness. 

A meeting was held at Oberkerchen, at the 
house of Frederick Kromer, on Seventh-day 
evening, with those who profess with Friends. 
[t was an open and refreshing season, where- 
in James Owen’s message of loving encour- 
agement to be faithful in allegiance to their 
Lord was not, I trust, uttered in vain. 

On First-day morning, the 29th, the meet- 
ing at Minden was held in usual course; at 
three in the afternoon, the Two Months Meet- 
ing, and a pub lic meeting in the evening, 
about 135 being present ; and on the follow- 

gy evening a public meeting at Pyrmont, a 
sinall meeting having been he Id i in the after- 
noon with the little remnant of Friends re- 
maining at this place. Early in the morn- 
ing of Fifth-day, the 22d of Ninth month, we 
were favored to land at Dover in safety and 
in peace, grateful and glad of heart for the 
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goodness and mercy which followed us re 

by day in a three months’ sojourn in Conti- 

nental lands, in a service of love and blessing. 
—London Friend. 


es 
THE LONDON FRIENDS’ MEETINGS AND THEIR | 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
Westminster Monthly Meeting. 


“In the earliest period of the history of the 


| 
Society of Friends there appear to have been | i 


three places in or near the city of Westmins- 
ter at which meetings were regularly held,— 
viz., at Stephen Hart’s in New Palace Y ard, | 
at William Woodcock’s in the Savoy, and at 
Worcester House in the Strand.” 

The meeting at Stephen Hart’s may be con- 
sidered as the precursor of the present West- 
minster Meeting. A constant attender of this 
meeting was Gilbert Latey. He was a pros- 
perous tradesman in the Strand in London ; 
a master tailor, who by strict attention to 
business and by his upright conduct had so 
come into esteem with the gentlemen of for- 
tune about the Court as to have a large and 
profitable business amongthem. But becom- 
ing a Friend, and no Tonger easy to make 
such gay clothing as the fops required, he, by 
dee lining such orders, lost all his fair pros- 
pects of making a fortune, and for a time 
seemed to imperil the business itself. But 


his integrity was blessed, and a good steady 


custom remained. He placed his talents at 
the service of his friends, giving them the 
benefit of such access as he had to the people 
at the Court, where he would often plead in 
their favor. Gilbert was personally much 
esteemed by the authorities, although they 
might either deride or object to his pee uliar 
views; and even Charles Il. would havea 
kind word for the conscientious tailor. The 
King when out hunting one day saw Gilbert 
Latey coming along the road on his way to 


a meeting, and the merry monarch calling | 


out made the Friend come up alongside, and 
exchanged words of cheer, parting quite af- 
fectionately. 

An interesting incident in the life of Gil- 
bert Latey is tak en from his biography. 

He was once waiting on Lady Sawkell in 
connection with his busine ss, when Sir Wil 
liam Sawkell, who commanded under the 
Earl of Oxford, came intotheroom. Hehad 
a kind respect for G. L., and pres ntly asked 
him, “ What meeting do you go to? 

“Sometimes to one and sometimes to an- 
other,” said the worthy tailor. 





“The reason,” said Sir William, “ 


why I| 


asked you, is because I have orders to go and | 


break = a meeting of your people at Ham-| 
mersmith, which I have « 


leferred executing ; 
and now i hav 
a 


a fresh command laid on me, 


Sunday next; and therefore I speak in kind- 
ness to you, if you use at any time to go there, 
that you refrain coming that day, for I re- 
ceive my command now from 80 high a hand, 
that I dare not omit exec uting thereof.” 

Gilbert Latey immediately found it laid 

upon him to be present on the oceasion, and 
before parting, informed the Knight that he 
should be there. 
Gilbert went to the meeting on the follow- 
ing First-day, and was preaching when the 
troopers rus shed in. They listened awhile, 
but presently one shouted, “ This man will 
never have done, let us pull him down.” 

“ Who commands you,” said Gilbert as the 
soldiers laid hands on him. 

“Sir William Sawkell,” said the troopers. 

“Tell him I am here, and that my name is 
Gilbert Latey.” 

Sir William, who is described as a lusty, 
jolly man, came in trembling and exclaimed, 
“* Latey, did I net tell you that I was com- 
manded to be here to-day ?” 

“Thou didst so,” said Gilbert, “ but did I 
not tell thee I was commanded by a greater 
than thou art that I must be here also?” 

“Go; get thee gone about thy business,” 
cried the Knight, “and I will take care con- 
cerning the rest here met.” 

“ Tf thou hast any respect for me, discharge 
the rest, and let me be thy prisoner,” said 
Gilbert. 

After some time the Knight was persuaded 
to take this course. Gilbert was taken and 
fined. Some of the others present were also 
distrained upon, but through G,. Latey’s kind 
offices their goods were restored to them again. 

About a century later the eminent Dr. 
Fothergill removed to reside within the com- 
pass of Westminster Monthly Meeting. He 


| was one of the principal founders of Ack worth 


School, and all through life, amidst his most 
varied, numerous and arduous engagements, 
had taken a share in the management of the 
affairs of the Society, becoming much inter- 
ested in the settlement of the discipline en- 
gaged in by London Yearly Meeting in 1760, 
Ke. 

He was a friend and supporter of John 
Howard in his work, became intimate with 


Dr. Franklin, and was one of three in an im- 
' , 


portant conference with that philosopher to 
endeavor on terms so as to avert the disrup- 
tion of the American colonies from the mother 
country. 

A ruling principle of his life is shown in 
the following, selected from his memoranda: 

“TI wished at my first setting out,” he 
observes, “ I wished most fervently, and I en- 


'deavor after it stil], to do the business that 
| . “ye 
| occurre “d, with all the diligence I could, as a 


| present duty, and endeavored to re press every 


and I cannot weld it, but must go there on rising idea of its consequences ; knowing most 
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assuredly that there was a hand which could 
easily overthrow every pursuit of this kind, 
and bafile every attempt either to acquire fame 
or wealth. And with agreat degree of grati- 
tude I look back to the gracious, secret pre- 
server that kept my mind more attentive to 






| 







those I visited, than either to the profits or 
the credit resulting from it : and I am sure, to 
be kept under suc h a circumse ribed, unaspir- 
ing temper of mind, doing every thing with 
diligence, humility, and asin the sight ‘of the 
God of healing, frees the mind from much 









” 


pointme nt.” Such were the maxims of this 
wise and good man. 


In 1814, the Emperor Alexander of Russia 







ess of Oldenburg and others. It is said that 
this great potentate afterwards acknowledged 







had felt at that hour, as he listened to the 
ministry of Richard Phillips and John Wilk: 
inson, or waited in silence with the other 
worshippers, a communion with the Majesty 
of All, greater than any he had ever known 
in connection with the grandest church cere- 
monial. Certain it is that he rose from his 
seat in a very tender and affectionate spirit, 
and shook hands with all around so warmly 
and heartily as to evince how deeply he had 
been interested. 













The Burial-ground at Bunhill Fields. 





This was the earliest freehold property pos- 
sessed by the Society of Friends in London. 







in by the Coleman Street Gate, will turn 
to the right and walk forward till he stands 
about ninety feet from the western wall, he 
will face a nearly square plot of ground that 
may well by its associations aw: aken thoughts 









the discharge of my present anxious care for | 


unavailing distress and consequential disap- | 


attended Westminster Meeting with the Duch- | 


to William Allen and Stephen Grellet that he | 


If the visitor at the present day, entering | 


at present in 


said became so great an object of interest to 


Friends visiting London from the country, 
that a worthy member of some influence in 
the London Meetings caused it to be re- 
moved, applying to it the same term Heze- 
kiah used in destroying Moses’ serpent,— 
“ Neshustan”—a piece of brass. 

On the east side of George Fox was buried 
two years afterwards his faithful friend and 
co-worker Stephen Crisp. At the south end 
of the grave was interred the worthy minister 
and writer Alexander Parker, who came up 
t6 London with George Fox in 1654, and who 
seems by his letters to have maintained an es- 
nec sially fraternal affection for George and 
Margaret Fox. To allude in detail to the vari- 
ous individuals of note among Friends interred 
in this burial-ground would be to prolong this 
chapter to an almost indefinite extent. Few 
perhaps are aware, as they look at the flat, 
unmounded surface, that the silent popula- 
tion of this grave-yard is within a thousand 
of the whole ‘number of the Society of Friends 
England and W ‘ales. The 
names of persons registered as buried here is 
very close upon 12,000, besides many unre- 
corded funerals ; and taking this into account, 
how extraordinary is the spectacle! A green 


|oasis in the great city, containing more than 


12.000 corpses, many of them once the pos- 
sessors of names held in high honor and vene- 
ration, and yet not a solitary gravestone—not 
even a grassy mound to mark the resting 
place of any individual! Surely the rich 
and poor have here mingled together ina way 
few other burial-grounds can show. 
Bunhill Fields burying-ground has 





been 


|elosed for interment since the year 1855. It 


remains in our day a broad walled-in space, 
surrounded by a teeming population mostly 
composed of the poorer classes. It would af- 
ford an admirable site for the erection of a 





of earnest interest. There lie about 1100 
Friends who were carried off in that terrible 







year of the Great Plague. There were in- 
terred all that was mortal of Samuel Fisher, 





Richard Hubberthorne, Edward Burrough, 
and about ninety other of our martyrs, who 
were carried to the spot on the shoulders of 
their brethren from the crowded prison in 
which they expired. Here also lie the suf- 
ferers who died on board the ship that was to 
have 
tions. Turning to other portions of the 
ground, we may just allude to George White- 
head as conspicuous among a host of worthies 














But the funeral which makes 
this burial-ground pre-eminently worthy of 
notice in connection with the history of| 
Friends is of that of George Fox. 
There used to be a small stone on the spot, 
marked by the initials “G,. F.,” 


resting-place. 







course 







mission hall, with schools, &c.; and what 
fitter memorial could be raised over the graves 
of these zealous dead, who bore so good con- 


| fession in their lives, and suffered much, even 


transported them to the western planta- | 


who found in Bunhill Fields their last earthly | 


which it is! 


unto death, for the extension of the Kingdom 
of Jesus ? 


Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 


The earliest records of this meeting com- 


mence in 1673. The first members were 
the men ministers exclusively. Afterwards 
elders were added from the six Monthly Meet- 


ings of London, and subsequently elders from 
country Monthly Meetings. 

Under date Second month 24th, 1794, there 
is entered upon the minutes a report from a 
committee the meeting had appointed t to in- 
quire into its origin and duties, from which 
the following is taken as one of the early ob- 
jects of its establishment : 


The Committee report “That as early as 
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1675 the orderly dispersion of ministers to the 
several meetings for worship, according to 
their concern or freedom, was a principal part 
of its care; and it was the practice for them 
to meet on a First- day morning to confer to- 
gether ; but that meeting has dropped into 
disuse, as well as the practice that gave rise 
to it.” 

It appears to have been arranged for all 
men ministers when in town to assemble at 
Ellis Hookes’ chamber as early as 8 o'clock, 
when, after a short devotional opportunity, 
they dispersed themselves among the meet- 
ings, according to an arrangement that had | 
been agreed on; whilst those about to visit | 
the more distant ones, mounted the horses 
that stood outside, brought up in readiness for 
their use. This was as early as 1675. 

The books in which these arrangements | 
were made remain ; they comprise ten folios, 
with the pages ruled so as to have the vari- 
ous meeting-houses under separate columns, | 
with the Friend’s names who had felt either 
free to offer, or had been appointed to attend, 
entered under the names of the respective 
meetings, which practice was kept up for a 
century. Ellis Hookes, as Clerk to the Morn- 
ing Meeting, had charge of the book in which 
those willing to attend meetings as ministers | 
wrote down their names, and for a great 
length of time the tacit permission to do | ‘this, 
was the only acknowledgment of any one 
heing recognized as a minister; and the first 
sign of a Monthly Meeting being dissatisfied 
with the ministry of any particular person is 
found in their objecting to such an one put- 
ting his name in the book. 

Respecting the ministry generally, caution 
was shown, as a minute occurs in 1696 to the 
purport, that the names of those who speak a 
few words are not to be suddenly entered, nor 
to appear in the public gallery, until proof 
have been given. 

It was also minuted that care should be 
taken that no marriage take place without 
notice, that “the publique laborers as are free 
may be at them, there being a service for the 
Lord at them.’ 





(To be concluded.) 
Y 9 
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land Babel 


| I have chosen you out of the world.” 


simply gambling on a scale never before witnessed’ 
dozens of enormous fortunes being on the table at 
once, and lost or won in the twinkling o! an eye; 
and this not in a quiet, well-furnished room, by a 
dozen silent men, but publicly by hundreds of howl- 
ing, desperate men, maddened out of all calculation 
by frightful alternations of hope and fear, protracted 
through fifty-six hours, and all this literally in the 
presence of an astonished, disgusted and alarmed 
nation.”’ 


Another New York journal, after describ- 
ing the scene in Wall Street “on any day 
when the Board of Brokers is in full opera- 


| tion,’ —the “ glaring eyes, fierce gesticulations 


"—thus de- 
scribes “the Pandemonium that ruled during 


the fever heat of the gold struggle :” 


‘«Instead of beholding men transacting business, 
one would have thought he was looking on a herd 
of wolves fighting over their evening repast of blood. 
The yells and shouts rose over the high buildings, 
and were heard even above the din and uproar of 
Broadway.’’ 


of discordant cries, 


And some of these men who determined to 
be rich, we suppose claimed and at times en- 
deavored to be followers of Him who said to 
His disciples: “ Ye are not of the world, but 
And 
yet he who would be the disciple of the meek 
and lowly One must be filled with and actu- 
ated by that love which “ 
much less seeks in covetousness that which 
A letter which lies before 
us, commenting upon this mammon-madness, 


seeketh not its own,’ 
belongs to others. 


thus pertinently presents a consideration 
which those will do well to ponder, who would 
“use this world as not abusing it,” and who 
in the integrity of their hearts desire to “ pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men 
and, while so engaged, not to “serve two mas- 
ters :” 

“The distinction between the operations of 
these speculative gamblers in gold or mer- 
chandize, and the operations of legitimate 
trade, is a very important one. How can this 
distinction always be seen? How can a mer- 
chant avoid being drawn into gambling? 
_ | Only by keeping carefully alive to the limita- 
tions of a tender conscience.” 

That eminent servant of the Lord, Arthur 





“ Ir 


ferring 


SEES TO THE Enp.’’—The Nation, re- | 
of the 


ples of integrity with which the specu- 


to the reckless abandonment 
princi 


lators in gold recently fell, or rather plunged 


“into divers temptations and a snare,” briefly | 
presents the following graphic and humili-| 


ating picture: 


‘* The operations of the Exchange were of course ' 


Howell, (whose memory is blessed,) even in 
business transactions lived as a servant with 
his eye to His Master, and whilst laying in 
his stock in trade he would stay his purchases 
| when a check was received from that Monitor 
to the least touches of whose finger his soul 
|was sensitive. Does this sound strangely ? 


He walked by that Spirit of which a dying 
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penitent beautifully testified: “Jt sees to the|the good pleasure of our perfect Exemplar 


end of all temptation.” 
Speculation in business is apt to include an 
expectation to gain by the loss of others. By 


crafty greed the price is suddenly raised of| God may be perfect.” 
coal, of flour, or other absolute necessities, 


shall shine more and more unto the perfect 


| 
| the assurance is emphatic that “the man of 


day. Thoroughly furnished we may be, and 


To become so, it is 
| ’ . . — . 
| needful to be graffed into the living vine, and 


just at the time when the poor will be the| he that is thus in Christ Jesus is a new crea- 


nost distressed thereby ; and thousands famish 
with cold and hunger that a few may be en- 
riched. Such overreaching combination is 
not legitimate business. It is a temptation 
and a snare of the evil one. 
who, being anointed with the eye-salve of the 
kingdom, “ sees to the end.” 

Qur correspondent continues: 

“What a privilege and responsibilty it is 
which, in its discipline, maintains a testimony 
against these things,—against these hazardous 
operations, whether they be successful or not !” 

Very comprehensive is Paul’s injunction to 
the Philippians, nor is it less applicable after 
the lapse of centuries and in a land to him 
unknown: 


‘*Let your moderation be known unto all men: 
the Lord is at hand! Be careful for nothing, [give 
not place to carking care); but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. And the grace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jestas.’’ 


These words of the Apostle appropriately 
introduced his charge to let the mind dwell 
upon such things as are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely and of good report. This would 
be a sure preventive against hurtful lusts and 
that inordinate love of money, “ which, while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the 


faith, and pierced themselves through with | 


many sorrows.” “QO man of God,” said Paul, 
“flee these things !” 


+ ee - 


How Forcisite are Ricur Worps.—| 


There was no extravagance or exaggeration 
in the strong declaration of the Apostle that 
the inspired Scriptures “ are profitable for in- 


struction in righteousness, that the man of 


God may be perfect,—thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” How often does it oe- 
cur thata familiar text is brought home to 
one’s heart and understanding with a fresh- 
ness and fulness of meaning never before ap- 
preciated, meeting the soul’s present need, 
and shedding upon the path in which we 


ought to tread a ray of that light which it is 


| 

| ture. 

| These remarks have been suggested by read- 
‘ing the comprehensive charge given by Saul 


Po nm ooo e ‘ > 
lof Tarsus to the Thessalonians in these few 


Happy is he| words: 


| ‘* SEE THAT NONE RENDER EVIL FOR EVIL UNTO ANY: 
BUT EVER FOLLOW THAT WHICH IS GOOD, BOTH AMONG 
YOURSELVES AND TO ALL.”’ 





How complete the code of Christian ethics in- 


= ! ee Y 1 1S! cluded in this brief passage, leaving, one might 
to have membership in a religious Society | 


| conclude, no room for any one to err who shall 
| religiously observe its teaching. It compre- 
|hends the golden rule. It is a peace sermon, 
| condemning all that is incompatible with the 
perfection of love. Stand in the light and 
|read this text! Walk in the light and live it 
| out! Let every one do so—and there will be 
a revival that cannot be doubted or gainsayed. 
| What a tide of love would sweep over the 
land} What forbearance, what preference of 
others over one’s self! No evil surmisings, 
lself of no reputation, worldly vanities es- 
'teemed no longer, carnal desires Christ-sub- 
jected, Christians bearing one another’s bur- 
dens and their Master’s law fulfilled! Places 


of dissipation deserted, houses of prayer 
thronged, the people ever following that which 
- . 

is good, both among themselves and to all. 

| . +0 - 


Norta Caroitina.—The Life of Stephen 


Grellet, and other standard Friends’ books, 
| will be on sale, at reduced prices, at the time 


|of the Yearly Meeting at New Garden. 


| MARRIED, 
At a Friends’ Meeting, in Portsmouth, R.I., on the 
9th of Ninth month, 1869, Witu1am Cuace, of Fall 
River, member of Swanzea Monthly Meeting, Mass., 
to ABBA Dennis, of Portsmouth, member of Rhode 
Island Monthly Meeting. 


2 








DIED. 

COOK.—Near Centreville, Ind., on the 5th of 
Eighth month, 1869, Isom Cook, in the 35th year 
of his age. And on the 5th of Ninth month, 1869, 
William Cook, in the 20th year of his age,—both 
sons of Jehu and Mary Cook, deceased, and mem- 
bers of West Grove Monthlv Meeting. 

MOORMAN.—Near Jamestown, Ohio, on the 13th 
of Ninth mo., 1869, Manson H. Moorwan, a mem- 
ber of Dover Monthly Meeting, in the 53d year of 

i his age. 
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PEARSON.—At the hour of midnight, Ninth mo, 
9th, 1869, whilst absent from home to attend the 
Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa, Catharine Pearson, 
wife of Wm. Pearson, in her 69th year; a member 
and elder of New Sharon Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
This dear Friend, though feeble, was in usual 
health till within an hour of her death. Her dis- 
ease was supposed to be an affection of the heart, 
causing intense bodily sufferiug; and yet, perfectly 
aware of her condition, like a good soldier of the 
cross, she prayed only for patience to continue 
faithful unto the end, and committing her spirit | 
into the keeping of the Lord Jesus, at the ‘* midnight 
call’? was found ready. 

COWGILL.—In Champaign Co., Ohio, on the 12th 
of Ninth month, 1869, Henry Cowgill, aged nearly 
67 years; a worthy member and elder of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. In early life this dear Friend 
chose ‘‘ the straight and narrow way,” and he con- 
tinued to advance steadily in his Christian course. 
During several years of gradually- failing health, the 
Great Refiner seemed to have been purifying him 
from all remaining stains, and making him fully 
ready for His Kingdom. As his close approached, 
he was preserved in entire calmness, being gra- 
ciously granted an assurance that the Saviour, in 
whose atoning mercy he had trusted with unwaver- 
ing faith, had prepared a place for him in the 

‘Father's house ;’’ and he awaited patiently, and 
without a murmur, his summons thither,—a fitting 
end for one whose life had been devoted to doing 


justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with his 
God. 





TAYLOR.—On the 14th inst,, at the residence of | 
her son Geo. W. Taylor, in New Garden, Pa., Eliza- 
beth Taylor, in the 94th year of her age. 


‘*Those who sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him.’’ 1 Thess. iv. 14, 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Annual Meeting of ‘‘The Bible Association 
of Friends in America’’ will be held in the Commit- 
tee room of the Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadei- | 
phia, on the evening of Fourth-day, the 3d of 
Eleventh month, at 8 o’clock. 

The mewbers of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, both 
men and women, and Friends generally, are in- 
vited to attend. 


Wm. L. Epwarps, Secretary. 
aan 


NOTICE. 
The Publisher regrets that by mistake the notice 
of the meeting of Haverford Alumni, sent for inser- 
tion last week, was then omitted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


~ OsKALoosa, Ta. (From an Eastern Friend 
in attendance on the Yearly Meeting.)—I have | 
been much comforted in attending Iowa Year- 
ly Meeting. There is no cause of alarm about | 
Quakerism in the West. I think there is| 
sufficient ballast to keep the old ship trom | 
keeling too much. By and by the wind will 
subside, and she will right again and pursue | 
her onward course, for the Pilot is still on| 
board, who has guided her thus far. 


Ricu Square Monruiy Meetrina, Iowa, | 
is he ld at Smyrna on the first Seve nth- day in 
each month. It has one hundred members, 





who are much scattered over this beautiful 
prairie country, some of them being in Mis-! 


souri. We are enabled on meeting days to 
convene quite a goodly number, and an in- 
creasing desire is with us to know the way 
and to walk therein. It is hoped that some 
of the Friends who are moving westward may 
be directed hither, and that the Lord may be 
pleased to make them helpful to us. There 
is plenty of room, and the laborers among us 


|are few in consideration of the plenteous 


harvest. 
sevniansiliiiaie 
Correspondence of the Lawrence Republican Journal. 
THE INDIAN PAYMENT—THE OSAGE TREATY. 
Montoomery, Kan., Sept. 27. 

In company with Colonel Coffey, of Cotfey- 
ville, on the morning of the 27th, I started up 
the Verdigris river, to this place, to witness 
what I had never seen before—an Indian 
payment. 

Arriving at this place we found Superin- 
tendent Hoag, Isaac T. Gibson, the new agent, 
and Jonathan Richards, clerk to the Super- 
intendent, Major G. C. Snow, former agent of 
the Osages, and the usual amount of white 
men, who, through curiosity or cupidity, gen- 
erally congregate at such times and places. 

The tribe enrolled 4,381 souls, and about 
one thousand of the chiefs, headmen, braves 
and their attendants, were on the ground, 
seated in their accustomed order in semicir- 
cle, dressed in their usual fantastic costume, 
though somewhat faded out for the want of 
stamps to buy red paint, blankets and “ sich,” 
owing to the delay in their payments. 

On the assembling of the council Major 
Snow made his farewell address to the Osage 
Indians. He referred to his long official con- 
nection with this agency, to the difficulties 
and embarrassments which had surrounded 
him in the discharge of his duties, and trusted 
that the dissensions and party strife were now 
in a measure done away with, and told them 
to let the advice given them by the Superin- 
teudent and Agent sink deep into their hearts, 
for they were their true friends. He coun- 
seled unity of action in the future, a just re- 
gard for ‘the rights of each other and the 
whites, and pointed out the only way for them 
to become great and prosperous ; by accepting 
the civilization of the whites, by cultivating 
the soil, raising cattle, and educating their 
children, thus becoming independent in their 
new home provided for them by the treaty. 
At the close of the Major’s re »marks he shook 
hands with them and bade them farewell as 
agent. 

Superintendent Hoag then addressed the 
Osages, and said substantially as follows: 

My brothers! I am happy to meet you. I 
| have long desired this opportunity to talk 
with you, but my duty with other tribes has 
| prevented my being with you till this day. 
I call you brothers ‘because we have all one 
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common father. The Great Creator of all] I again urge you to educate your children. 
made the white man, the red man and the|If one of you steal from your pale brother a 
black man equal. He gave to the white man | pony, or one of his children, it is sent on the 
no more natural rights than He gave to the| telegraph or written on paper and sent all 
red man; and I claim from you no rights and | over the States, and all the people hear of it 
privileges but such as I extend to you, and|and feel very angry with the Indians. But 
you should claim from me no more than you | if one of the bad white men steal one of your 
extend to me. I have long wanted to have ponies or one of your children, there is no one 
a plain talk with you, and am glad to see |to write it on paper and to send it amongst all 
so many here to-day. The history of your|the Indians that they may know the wrong 
neople is but a recital of suffering and wrong. done to them. And why not? Because the 
Vou have been made to recede West, at the| poor Indian cannot read. He has not sent 
approach of your white brother, until you Phis children to school. Your country is very 


crossed the great river (Mississippi). Since) 
that time the emigration of your pale brother, 
from the Old World and from the States, has 
poured in upon your hunting lands and passed | 
over them to the mines of California, until | 


large, reaching three hundred miles tow ards 
the setting sun and thirty miles north ; large 
enough to give each one of your nation 1,500 
acres. And instead of this making you rich 
it makes you very poor. You are now op- 


you are surrounded by thickly settled States, | pressed by whites covering your broad fields. 
East, West and North; and, for the comfort | We regret that this is so, but we cannot help 


and convenience of those States east of vou 
and west of you, they have built railroads, 


emigrant roads and military roads across) 
your broad hunting grounds, driving the buf. | 


falo therefrom, no more to return. 
brought trouble and sometimes war upon vou. 


Your Great Father and the good people of 
the States have seen this to their deep sorrow. | 


tr . ° ! 
They have wished you could live in peace, 


but have failed to help you. They have told | 
you that your young men would see the day 


when the buffalo will have passed away from 


the earth, and if we judge the future by the| 
past the alternative is plainly marked out be- | 


fore you. Either adopt the industrial habits 


of your pale brothers, or waste away from this 


earth by causes which you 


sannot resist. 


The Government has wisely purchased a great | 


country south of you, rich in soil, timber, 
rivers and creeks, and made arrangements 


with most of the tribes, securing to them fu-| 


ture homes where they may settle near each 
other and become one strong Indian nation 
to themselves. Your Great Father wants 
you to go there, and each of you to have his 
farm, raise his own ponies, cattle, sheep, hogs, 


ore 
- 


and have his fields of wheat, and corn, and | 


gardens, and fruit, and his comfortable houses 


and barns, and his schools for the education | 


and civilization of his children, make your 
own laws and administer and execute them, 
and be in all respects as prosperous and have 
all the enjoyments your white brothers have. 
This is what we desire for you; and if you 
will co-operate with us, give us your labor 
and influence, it is all within your reach. I 
want you all to remember that it is industrial 
labor that makes the white man rich and 
prosperous, and it is the education of his youth 
that makes him as a pation. The 
same blessings are at your command, and a 


strong 


better day is in store for you in the future, if 


you will labor with us for it. 


This has | 


lit. You signed a treaty with the Govern- 
ment last year, in which I think you were to 
receive as annuity $95,000 a year for sixteen 
years, part for schools and part for industrial 
and national purposes. Your Father at Wash- 
ington writes to me that he has heard you 
are not satisfied with it, and requests me to 
‘ask you if thatisso? And if you are not 
satisfied with it, he wants you to tell him why 
you are dissatisfied. I donot want you to 
think that I am in favor of the treaty, or that 
| I am opposed to it. I want to know just how 
you feel about it; and in telling me I want 
you to be honest with me, and I will be hon- 
est with you. Tell me your own words, that 
'I may tell them to your Great Father. 

| After further remarks full of kind counsel 
and advice, the Superintendent closed his 
speech to the chiefs, and then came the reply 
from the counsellors and chiefs. 

Beaver said—I am glad to see you have 
given us good advice. We want time to con- 
sult about what you have said about the 
treaty. Our minds are scattered, and we 
will have to consult with one another. 

The Superintendent said—Interested white 
men will seek to influence you to do wrong. 
You must not be divided in your councils, 
nor listen to their advice. 

Twelve O'clock said—I have just learned 
that one of my counsellors is against the 
treaty. I am surprised at it. 

Wat-in-ea said—Some more than one year 
ago some Commissioners had talk with us. 
The Great Father wished to purchase the 
Osage lands. I am the man that talked. I 
did not refuse my country to them. While 
hing happened which 
disturbed our minds very much. After we 
had signed the treaty, I had anothertaik. I 
heard that these commissioners were not sent 
from the Great Father. [learned that it was 
‘a railroad company that had sent them. 


we were in council somet 
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We consider we have only one President. If! 
the Great Father wishes to purchase we will | 
sell. You told us that a country had been | 
selected for us. The country is too small. | 
We want to know how many thousand dol-| 
lars you have for us. 

Hard-Rope said—We understand you come 
to inquire about the treaty. The Osages | 
treated away this country one year ago. They | 
said they come to tell the truth. The Com- 
missioners told us the Great Father wanted | 
our country. The Commissioners told us 
that all lost money would be restored, and 

all depredations forgotten. Thinking of our! 
women and children, we let the land go. 
Since we signed the treaty, we have been told, 
by a white man, that the Commissioners were 
not sent by the Great Father, but by a rail- 
road company. I wish to know what kind of 
a country we are to have. I do not think the 
Great Father is able to buy our lands, 

Kan-se-ca-le said—I want to know if the 
money you have for us is hard money. [| 
want hard money ; I want you to try and get 
hard money in payment for our land. 

August Captain, counsellor for the half. | 
breeds, said—I am an Osage. I was called 
upon by the Commissioners to assist, in inter- | 
preting the treaty. It was correct and just; 
during the council, before signing the treaty, 
no threats were made, but we all signed the | 
treaty willingly. As one of the interpreters, 
I deny that any threats were made. The| 
nearest a threat was made by Col. Murphy, 
one of the Commissioners, who said: The n| 
I suppose you consider yourselves an inde- | 
pendent nation and strong enough to defend 
yourselves, I translated all that was said. | 
Hard- Rope, who talks about threats being | 
made, is the man who led the party, who 
murdered the white man. All the bad talk | 
they speak about happened after the signing | 
of the treaty. Col. Taylor, the Commissioner, 
told them he fol for them as his own chil- | 
dren ; that he had a duty to perform which | 
touched his feelings. . ‘ wa 

Superintendent Hoag said—If I understand | 
you, you have been told by some bad white 
men that the Commissioners sent here were | 
not sent by the President, your Great Father 
but were sent bya railroad company. I have 
a paper sent to me by your Great Father at 
Washington, which says that Commissioner 
Taylor, Col. Murphy aad Major Snow, were 
sent by the President to make a treaty with 
you. What will he think of you when I tell 
him that it is said the railroad company sent 
commissioners, when he sent them himself. 
[t is charged that they bribed, scared and 
threatened you. Men ought to be careful in | 
their statements. I know Commissioner Tay- | 
lor; he is a good man: your true friend. So 
is Col. Murphy. I don’t want you to think I 


|a stranger among you. 


desire to influence you for or against the 
treaty, but only tell you that you may know 
the facts about the treaty. If you thought 
‘they were not sent by the Government, you 
had reason to distrust them; but they were. 
You wanted to know how large the country 
is you are going to. Iam told it is about 
three hundred acres for every man, woman 


jand child of the Osages—not large enough 


for you to hunt buffalo on, but too large for 
you to farm. I do believe it best for you to 
have less land and cultivate more; have 
_ houses and stock, and raise more to support 
you. Now, a word about hard money. You 
made a treaty and sold off part of your land 
east of you, and were to get your pay in such 
articles as the Secretary of the Interior should 
say—money, clothing and provisions. Your 
father, the President, did not promise you 
hard money. He sends you by me just such 
money as he uses and as I use myself. He 
has formerly sent you clothing and food, and 
this time you preferre ‘d money. I have 
brought for you just such as he has sent you, 
and I shall pay it all to you. ‘ : ; 

Isaac T. Gibson, the new Agent, said—I am 
] don’t know that 
your roll is right. I want to be honest. I 
am not willing one of you shall be cheated. 
'It is my opinion deception has been used in 
making out the roll. I cannot permit this. 


|I hope you will be honest with me; and I 


believe you should have another enrollment, 
‘and let us all be honest in making the new 
enrollment. You are going ona buffalo hunt. 
I want to give you good advice; when you 
meet Arapahoes, Cheyennes and those hostile 
to you, be friendly. Their agents are friends 
of mine, and will advise them to treat you 


| friendly. It is wrong to fight one another; 


treat one another as brothers, this will please 
your Great Father at Washington. I want 
you to catch many buffalo, and get furs, for 
you will need them. I will now ‘live among 
you. I want to tell your young men that 
labor is honorable. I left the plow in the 
field to come and stay with you. 
Superintendent Hoag said — The Great 
Father has made it a rule that all Indians 


r, | outside of their reservations will be regarded 
| by the military as hostile, and when you go 


out to hunt you must get a writing from the 


r| Superintendent, and when you see soldiers on 


the plains send a man to them with the writ- 


‘ing, and that will inform them you are loyal 


and peaceable. 
Twelve O clock said—Y ou have given us good 
talk. I was out on the plains; the wild In- 


|dians came to my camp; I fed them; they 


killed two of my peop le; I did not fi ght them; 
I came back crying; | am poor, don’t know 
as [ shall go hunting any more. 

Dry Feather said to Agent Gibson: I give 


nner > ~~ & ote 
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up to you to say at what point you will live.| 
I will tell you what I will do. “Three bands 
of us have been living on the Verdigris. We 
have signed a treaty. The whites have 
crowded us out. 1 will take my people and 
go into the Indian country. These white peo- 
ple have corrupted our chiefs. They are 
now trying to get our chiefs divided. When 
you get to Washington, ask our Great Fa- 
ther what this white man is who came here 
and said to us that we had made no aie 
that the Osages would stay here; that it ws 
our land; 

the commissioners, 


but a railroad company 
sent them. 


This white man came here and | 
said great things; said he had scattered the 
treaty. God knows I don’t believe what that 
white man says. I want you to tell us what 
this man is. 4 . d . 

Strike Axe said: Father! You asked us yes- 
terday about the treaty, after which you 
would let the Great Father know. We used 
to do business peaceably on the Neosho with 
the Government. We spoke pleasantly in 
the daylight, true and right. My people, 
yester day, when asked about the treaty, ought 

have said to you, plainly, that they had 
treated their lands aw: ay. They now 
the Great Father to give them a little 
You said you would help us. 

When you to Washington, tell our 
Great Father there is one old Osage chief 
who wants his money for his land. I am get- 
ting old, my son. I may die. I hope | 
you will take care of me, as you promised. 
My son takes my place. I 

‘ White Hair said: We don’t make much 
talk. We speak to you in unity. We did 
treat our lands aws LY, after which the young 
men said the price was too small. If the 
Great Father wants our lands, we will go to| 
our new home. 

Superintendent Hoay said: I have now} 
heard your talk. 1 will tell your Great Fa-| 
ther at Washington what you have said. [ 
will spe “ak well of you. He will be glad to 
hear from you. I shall try and make your 
condition better. There is a better day in 
the future. But we can do but little for you 
unless you take hold and work with us. Let 
me say to you again, what I told you yester- 
day, your children, produce, 
raise cattle and have farms and houses like 
white men for the sustenance and comfort of 
your families. Some of you have spoken of 
going-to a reservation in the Indian country. 
The treaty is not ratified yet. There no 
certainty that you will be protected there. It 
is a good place for you, and your Great Fa- 
ther, Preside ‘nt, wants you to go there, 
but not until the treaty is ratified, or if it 
should fail, some other arrangement. made 
for you, and then you will be protected there, ' 


; 


want 
more 


vO 


s00n 


give back to him. | 


educate raise 


18 


the 


that our Great Father did not med zemains with the indians. 


lof 
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onl we will hele you improve and edule good 
homes there. Now the President sent you 
$7,500 three moons ago. You were out on 
the hunt. I could not see you, and I asked 
him to send your full payment and pay you 
both at once. He now you $7 500 
more, and | have it here to pay you. 

The roll was called and the money paid, 
amounting to about $2.25 per capita. The 
Indians were very quiet and peaceable; more 
so than usual on pay day. The Superintend- 
ent and his Clerk go North. The new agent 
They seem pleased 
that the agent is to reside among them. 

From the many abortive attempts to con- 
trol, civilize and Christianize the tribes of 
our State, 1 had almost concluded all efforts 
in this direction of no avail. Yet there is a 
nameless power and influence over the In- 
dians in the candor, honesty and kindness of 
Superintendent Hoag and Agent Gibson in 
transacting their business with them, and [ 
cannot but believe that they will succeed in 
instructing this turbulent tribe into many of 
the arts of civilized life. The “ law of kind- 
ness” will find a response in the hearts of men, 
civilized and savage, from the rising to the 
setting sun. They seek now to have this tribe 
and all others conform to the universal law 
man’s existence and “labor.” This is 
without doubt the true solution of this vexed 


sends 


| question ; and with the tribes congregated in 


the Indian country below, an ocean of civili- 


zation around them, a stern necessity com- 


| pelling them to effort, the comforts and luxu- 


ries of industry inviting them to labor, and a 
genial climate, we may expect to see the ex- 
periment of Christianizing the Indian yet sue- 
ceed. L. F. G, 
alia 
CONSECRATED LOOKING-GLASSI 
BY HOWARD CROSBY. 


(Coneluded from page 116.) 
In regard to the love of personal display, 
a these thins gs: 

. tise mph wizing the wrong portion of our 
perso mality. Our souls live forever. Their 
virtues ought to shine forth to God’s glory. 
But these bodies are to be 
mouldered into dust. Emphasizing the body 
is to emphasize \ vanity. ,And here we may 
make the remark that, as a soul apprec iates 
its own growth, it refuses to exalt the body. 
it is the empty mind that loves most to adorn 
the body. A meek and quiet spirit and a life 
full of good works hold up the right thing for 
an example to the race. They commend what 
God loves to the imitation and acceptance of 
others ; but a bedizened body turns the heads 
of fools into a false course of emulation, and 
reduces a woman to rivalry with the pea- 
cocks. 

Again, it involves a wicked consumption 


bags of hones 
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of time and money. Hours are robbed from 
the use of the higher nature in order to be- 
deck this decaying tent. The diary of a 


fashionable Christian woman would be a sad | 


history to read, if we only looked at the one 
item of the use of time. Look over the day 


. . . . | 
from nine in the morning to twelve or two at 
night—fifteen or seventeen hours—and if it | 
is a fully fashionable day, with its hollow| 


Visiting, its dinner and its evening party, you 
have at least four hours of the looking-glass, 
while all the rest (except ten minutes given 
in all to running over a chapter and a form 


of prayer in the morning and at night) be- | 
longs to the world as distinct from and op- | 


posed to God. This is the full-blown fashion- | 
able Christian woman. Preserve the princi- | 
ple, but reduce the dimensions, and you have 
a very common type of Christian lady. As | 
with time, so with money. The quality and | 
quantity alike empty the purse. By actual 
computation, a fashionable lady’s garments | 
and adornments (taking the average) would 
neatly clothe twenty of the most refined of 


her sex. She has put upon her person twenty | 


times more than was necessary to give her 
the modest and becoming appearance God re- 
quires. Where the waste can be afforded, it | 
is a fearful misplacement of value ; but alas! | 
where in one case it can be afforded, in a 
thousand it produces debt, domestic jarring, | 
and, often, bankruptey. 

Again, it is childish ; a stooping to trifles. 
The lady who puts on a diamond ring, and 
then carefully takes her glove off at the pub- 


lic assembly, is simply acting the rdle of the} 


nursery. She is indulging the most infantile 


. | 
of all vanities, the vanity ‘of self-decoration, a 


vanity seen to prevail among the blacks of 
Central Africa and among barbarians gener- 
ally. It is nothing in her favor that she ex- 
hibits the jewel. It does not prove a noble 
character, or betoken cultivation or genius; 


’ 


it does not even show the small glory of the| 
possession of wealth; for it is a common thing | 


for jewelry to be worn, where, in order to 
wear it, grinding penury is borne. I do not 
dwell on the folly of personal decoration from 
a worldly stand-point, or I might show that 
the beautiful woman appears the fairest when 


in simple costume, and that jewelry and| 


finery make the ugly face more conspicously 
ugly. I treat the whole matter from a Chris- 
tian point of view. I call attention to God’s 
reiterated command to his children to avoid 
display, and, especially to women, to avoid 
personal decoration. 
exalting the body to the prejudice of the soul, 
that it is fearful waste of time and money, 
and that it ill becomes the dignity of Chris- 
tian character. ‘The inner life with God 
naturally rejects these external gew-gaws, and 
revolts at the thought of giving its strength 


I show you that it is| 


REVIEW. 


to the hair-dresser, the mantua-maker, and 
the jeweler. A self-decorator loses all the 
sweet delicacy and tenderness of the spiritual 
life—by a law as irreversible as that the fall 
of one scale implies the rise of the other. The 
|self-decorator is, moreover, as guilty in the 
sight of God as the maker of counterfeit 
money. She is endeavoring to establish 
false measure of value—to divert attention 
from her real worth to a factitious worth 
made up by accidents, all of which a wooden 
|statue could wear as well, The self-decorator 
\is, therefore, a deceiver as well as a trifler; 
and in her deceit she leads hosts of weak 
minds to struggle for pre-eminence according 
| to the standard of personal upholstery, to the 
production of an incalculable amount of 
jealousy, disappointment, unrest, and extrava- 
| gance, ‘under all which their weak minds be- 
'come the weaker and their puny lives the 
|more completely worthless before God and 
man. The three glories of a woman—her 
triple crown, which makes her power more 
| efficient than that of the Vatican, and con- 
stitutes her in her true and normal life the 
| minister of grace and health to the race—are 
| modesty, truth, and sympathy. 
| these are tarnished by the self-decorator. For 
| modesty, we have the brazen face with which 
| young misses even stare unblushingly at all 
they meet; for truth, we have the perpetual 





| lie of fashionable society ; and for sympathy, 
‘the headlong plunge after selfish indulgence. 
| I de not speak as a cynic, as one who would 
|morosely deny the proper recreations and 


light enjoyments that our natures need as 
|they do air and food, nor do I ignore the fact 
that some noble spirits are faithfully resisting 
| this spreading evil; but, with all these allow- 
| ances, I see the Christian church violently in- 
vaded by this fatal iniquity ; I see the Chris- 
tian mothers justifying it on every hand, and 
| Christian daughters dragged into the vortex 
by the very hands that ought to have been 
thrown around them for protection ; I see the 
| influence of this self-decoration by the force 
of example extending itself over all classes 
and conditions of society, like a subile poison, 
eating out the life of C hristianity and leaving 
the mere name. And, seeing this, Il cannot 
keep silent without becoming a partaker of 
the sin. It is my duty to warn Christian 
women of this foe to piety that they are more 
or less nursing in their hearts and in their 
families, and to urge them to that simplicity 
of apparel which is alone consistent with a 

Christian heart, and which will ever help 
them to be separated from a vain and godless 
world. Alas! That is the very thing that so 
many do not wish! They love the world, and 
separation from its empty shows is a sad 
thought to them. Is there such a soul here 
to-day? I say in all solemnity—can you be 
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a Christian ? 


Are you bound to deve the | 
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by the love of Psa I beseech you, Christian 


Lord by the blood- bought ties of a renewed | women, women of the true Israel, consecrate 


affection? Have you received the Holy Spirit, | 
the sweet earnest of your heavenly glory ?| 
How can I believe it? How 
it, when you acknowledge that the world’s 
glittering vanities are your fascinators? If 
you realized that you belonged to Christ, that 
your treasures were laid up in heaven, you 
would emphasize your separation from ‘the 
world—you would take delight in the com- 
pany of the faithful—and you would most 
cheerfully bear whatever reproach the gay and 
silly might cast upon you, because you shunned 
their meretricious adornments. 
rather suffer reproach with the people of God 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 
Now, I know very well that some are ready to 
say, “ This is all ranting. Can’t we wear fine 
jewelry and ele gant head-dresses and costly 
hats any more? Are we to be like Quakers? 
Are all the world so wrong? And do not 
thousands of good Christians indulge in all 
this But, dear friends, protesting and ridi- 
cule not arguments worth a straw against 
a plain declaration of a divine principle. It 
is your duty to dress with simplicity and fru- 
gality; and you refuse that duty 
coe Let your adorning not be the out- 

ward adorning of pli Liting 
wearing of gold 


are 


“ 


, or of putting on of apparel ; 


but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in | 


the sight of God of great price.” Obey that 
command, and if it leads you to be a Quaker, 
be a Quaker. 

But, after all, I know that the true place 
for reform to begin is in the heart. I know 
that if you draw nearer to Jesus and behold 
him more clearly, if you weigh your privi- 


leges in him and count the mercies of the 


Lord to your soul, if you think of the love of 


that Redeemer’s, heart which now yearns for 
you and seeks to win you closer to itself— 
then the looking-glasses will be gladly brought 


to the Lord and dedicated to his use—then | 


the time and money and epergy you have 
used in self-decoration and display will be 
spent i the maintance of that holiuess which 
is so acceptable to your God. Then you will 
have courage enough to be independent of 


the world’s decrees, and you will find a de- 


light in being singular where the singularity 
is a badve of the Lord’s love. 
The religion of 


the poor and another thing to the rich; it is 


not one thing to the fashionable and another | 


thing to the modest. It is the same to all. 
It is self-abnegation, that Jesus may be all in 
all. Jesus has no greater enemy than self. 
The self-decorator is giving aid and comfort 
to that enemy. 


can you believe | 


You would | 


at your) 


the hair, and of 


Jesus is aot one thing to! 


In the face of this truth and ' 


your looking. glasses to the Lord. 
<ouaaioes 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 


The loved and lost! why do we call them lost, 
Because we miss them on the onward road ? 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crossed, 
Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them of life’s heavy load. 


They are not lost ! they are within the door 

That shuts out loss and every hurtful thirg— 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
Jn their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 

And God himself their Lord and Judge and King. 


And this we call ‘‘ a loss;’’ Oh, selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh we of little faith ! 

Let us look round, some argument to borrow, 
Why we in patience should await the morrow, 
| That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Aye, look upon this dreary desert path, 

lhe thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 
They have escaped from these, and lo! we mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 
Who with his treasures strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 

Was it not joy, when every hope seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach ? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 

A little child, had halted by the well, 

To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 

And tell the tired boy of that bright land, 
| Where, this long journey passed, they longed to 

dwell. 

When lo! the Lord, who many mansions had, 
Drew near, and looked upon the suffering twain— 
Then pitying spake, ‘‘ Give me the little lad ; 

lu strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 

I'll bring him with me when I come again.”’ 


Did she make answer, selfishly and wrong, 
‘Nay, but the woes. I feel he too must share !’” 
Oh, rather, bursting into grateful song, 

She went her way rejoicing, and made strong, 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise: death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 
No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 
It bids us do the work that they laid down, 
Take up the song where they left off the strain, 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 

IDLENESS is a constant sin, and labor is a 
duty. Imdleness is but the devil’s home for 
'temptation, and for unprofitable, distractory 
musings. Labor profiteth others and our- 
sei!ves.— Bazter. 

aie 

Trutu.—He that, could make a real pro- 
gress in knowledge must dedicate his age as 
well as youth, the latter growths as well as 
the first fruits, at the altar of Truth.—Beek- 
ley’s Sirus. 


ri age 
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Hvumi.iry.—Sense shines with the greatest | 


beauty when it is set in humility. An hum- | 
ble, able man is a jewel worth a kingdom.— | 


| 
Wm. Penn. 


to the coast, the way to which was open and safe, 
What part of the coast was meant is not stated. 
Another caravan was expected, with later informa- 
tion of his progress. 


Spain.—The insurgents in the city of Valencia, 


| after having been besieged for several days by the 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


| government troops, offered to capitulate, and sent 


|a deputation headed by the Archbishop, to inter- 


ForricN InreLticence.—European advices are to 
the 18th inst. 

Great Brirain.—O’ Donoghue, M. P. for Kerry and 
Tralee, recently writing to the Dublin Amnesty As- | 
sociation on the course of the government towards 
political prisoners, declared that the members of the 
government, collectively and individually, commis- 
erate the Fenian prisoners, and are anxious to lib- 
erate them if it can be done consistently with their 
duty to the State, but that he is convinced that 
they cannot without betraying their trust and de- | 
grading their functions, yield any thing to the 
faintest semblance of unconstitutional pressure. 


France.—It is mentioned as a circumstance of 
some significance, that three large public meetings 
were held in Paris on the 13th inst., without dis- 
turbance, and without interference by the police. 


The Siecle, in an article reviewing the general 
policy of the empire, censures the support given to 
the temporal power of the Pope, and declares that 
the time has come when France desires to know 
something of her foreign as well as her home policy ; 
to know the end pursued, whether peace or war. 

The Ewpress had arrived at Constantinople. and 
had been received by the Sultan with great cere- 
mony. 

The Opposition members of the Legislative Body 
held a meeting on the 18th, at which they drew up| 
and signed a manifesto, declaring that they will | 
not go to the chamber on the 26th, as had been pro- | 
posed, because they do not wish to provoke a dem- | 
onstration and imperil returning liberty. A pa-| 
cific revolution, the result of which is daily be- 
coming clearer, having commenced, they must not | 
become the instrnment or furnish a pretext for dis- 
order. The Opposition will await the meeting of | 
the Legislative Body on the day to which it has been 
postponed by the government, when they will de- 
mand to know the reason for this new wrong, and 
will steadily pursue the work of urging the demo- 
cratic and radical demands of the country. 


‘* Father’: Hyacinthe, the monk whose recent 
withdrawal from his order has excited much inter- 
est in the religious world, has come to the United | 
States, having landed in New York on the 18th inst. | 


Ecyrt.—The inundation of the Nile, which has 
been unusually high, is subsiding, and damage to 
the cotton crop is no longer apprehended. The | 
losses sustained probably will not exceed 300 bales. 
A dam on the Suez canal gave way, but did no great | 
harm to the works, thongh a large quantity of ma- | 
terial was destroyed. It is feared the canal must 
be deepened before it can be used. 


A dispatch from Bombay to London, dated the 6th | 
inst., stated that a letter from Dr. Livingstone, 
the celebrated traveller, had reached that place, 
written in the 7th month, 1868, when he was at 
Lake Banglewe, in good health and spirits. He 
mentioned incidentally that he believed he had | 
found the true source of the Nile. Another dis | 
patch, of the llth, says that Dr. Kirke of Zanzibar | 
had informed the government there, that a caravan | 
had brought to Zanzibar the news that Dr. L. had 
arrived at Niyi safe and well. He was on his way | 


cede on their behalf, bat all terms were refused 
and uneonditional surrender was demanded. On 
the 16th, the troops attacked the city, aided by ar- 
tillery, and after a contest of some hours, the insur- 
gents surrendered. Their leaders were said to have 
disappeared, but were supposed to be hidden in the 
city or vicinity. The insurrection, apparently, was 
still active in several other quarters, and more 
fighting was reported in Catalonia and Granada. A 
republic had been proclaimed at Malaga and Valla- 
dolid, and the former city had been placed under 
martial law. The republican Deputies absented 
themselves from the Cortes, and some of them were 


| supposed to be with the insurgents. A committee 


appointed to inquire into their conduct, recom- 
mended the passing of a vote of censure against 
those who had left their post in the Chamber, and 
the institution of legal proceedings against such as 
had taken an active part in the insurrection. Au- 
thority had been given to prosecute 17 of them. 
Castelar, the celebrated republican leader in the 
Cortes, was said to have fled to Portugal, having 
been threatened with assassination. A number of 


| republican journals pnblished in the provinces had 


been suppressed by the local authorities as inciting 
to insurrection, and three in Madrid had been 
similarly treated. Some prominent republicans had 
been arrested. 

Deputies trom Porto Rico had appeared in the 
Cortes. One of their first acts was to present a de- 
mand for colonial liberties and reforms. 


Dispatches from Madrid of the 16th announced 
that the sessions of the Cortes had been suspended, 
without the appointmeut of a day for reassembling. 


Soura America.—Late advices say that Lopez 
had arrived at San Estanislans, where the Para- 
guayan accounts represented that he had estab- 
lished new lines of defence, and that he had a con- 


| siderable force and plenty of artillery. The Allies 
| had suspended the pursuit, for want of horses and 
| mules, but intended to resume it when the army 


should be reorganized. 
. 

Domestic.—The President has appointed Major 
General Wm. M. Belknap of Iowa, as Secretary of 
War. Since the death of Gen. Rawlins, the post 
has been filled temporarily by Gen. Sherman. 

In a case recently tried before Judge Sawyer in 
San Francisco, the testimony of Chinese witnesses 
was offered, and was objected to, under the law of 
California excluding such witnesses. The Judge 
decided that the 14th amendment of the United 
States Constitution overpowers the State law, and 
that the evidence should be received. 


The Virginia Legislature, on the 19th inst., elect- 


}ed as U. S. Senators from that State, John F! Lewis 


for the leng term, and J. W. Johnston for the short 
term, both of whom, it is stated, can take the test 
oath. 

The officer in charge of the Money Order division 
of the Post-oflice Department reports that during 
the year ending with Sixth month last, 2,300,00U 
mouvey orders were issued, amounting to $46,000,- 
000, against $16,000,000 the previous year. 
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